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OUR INDEBTEDNESS TO THE PAST- 



VALEDJCTORY ADDRESS AT COOPER MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

1886. 
By Prof. J. H. WYTHE, M. D. 

It has long been the custom of medical faculties to address 
some words of counsel and of good* cheer to the graduating 
class before the severance of their relation as students and teach^ 
ers. I have the honor to represent my colleagues* this year, and 
I desire to remind you of our indebtedness to the past, believ- 
ing that such iremembrance will not only keep you steady on 
your chosen course, and save you from drifting into currents of 
unscientific speculation, but will also prove a healthy stimulus 
to continual advancement. I would by no means detract from 
the merits of the present age. Its activities are wonderful. All 
classes of society seem to be awake to the possibilities of life, 
and: are pushing forward to the attainment of these possibilities 
with an earnestness only paralleled by the greatest epochs of 
history. The spirit of diffusion has taken possession of the 
modem mind, and knowledge, wealth, and comforts of life have 
spread abroad in channels tenfold wider than ever. Notwith- 
standing this diffusion, the mental efforts of the age are intensely 
energetic, resulting in wonderful discoveries, following each 
other in such quick succession as to make it difficult to enum- 
erate them. Its energies are not wasted in imaginary specula- 
tions. Its aims are chiefly practical, so that nothing succeeds ^ 
in winning public attention unless it promises some present or 
future good. Medical science has largely profited by these 
characteristics of the present time. The use of the thermome- 
ter, stethoscope, microscope, and chemical analysis, have won- 
derfully simplified the diagnosis of disease, while concentrated 
medicines, the hypodermic method of medication, and the use 
of chloroform and ether, have greatly improved medical treat- 
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menfc. In every department of life the last quarter of a century 
has brought many additions to our knowledge and comfort. It 
is hard to think of anything better, so that a sort of apotheosis 
of the present age has taken place in some minds, which is 
rather a hindrance than an advantage to them. It is like re- 
moving the scaffolding before the work is done. All the pro- 
gress of the present is founded upon and made possible only by 
the attainments of former times. We may neglect or despise 
the past, yet a truthful study of history will prove "it to have 
been full of excellence. 

As everything in the physical universe is connected, or related 
in some manner to all things in space, and as morally no one 
lives to himself, so in the universe of time are the ages united, 
and the flowers of the present have bloomed from the germs of 
the past. • 

Two theories have contended in modern thought respecting 
the character Of past history. One is the outgrowth of the prin- 
ciple of development into a philosophy of universal evolution, 
and in a speculative way maintains that modern progress and 
civilization is a gradual evolution from barbarism. Although so 
frequently asserting itself as a modern speculation, it is an an- 
cient dogma of the Phoenician cosmogony, formulated in Gre- 
cian philosophy by Democritus and Epicurus, and sung in Latin 
verse by Lucretius and Horace. According to this theory, men 
were first rude animals, who crawled forth upon the earth, a 
dumb and vile herd, fighting with fists and nails for their acorns 
and caves, then fabricating clubs and arms, inventing language, 
fortifying towns, establishing laws and civilization by a general 
and necessary progress. The other theory considers the prime- 
val state of the human species as one of great excellence, both 
morally and intellectually, a'nd that in the history of the race 
there have been oscillations of progress upwards and down- 
wards, civilization becoming broader or narrower as men were 
better or worse in morals, and that the injection of new and 
great ideas and forces into civilization is needed to keep it from 
decay and ruin. The first of these theories is purely specula- 
tive; the second is upheld by scientific research, which is con- 
tinually modifying our theories. ChampoUion, Botta, Layard, 
and Schlieman, have revolutionized the science of history. 

The admirable resume of oriental history by Lenormant and 
Chevalier, themselves original investigators in archseology , shows 



the great deyeiopment of social culture in those great centers of 
ciyilization which lay between the Nile and the Indus — monar- 
chies having vast territories and innumerable tribes, capitals 
more extensive than our modern cities, and palaces as gorgeous 
as those of present rulers of nations. Wendell Phillips' great 
lecture on the '' Lost Arts" directed our attention to numerous 
inventions which may contend for the palm with prominent 
modem discoveries. The sculptured ruins of Egypt and Assy- 
ria, so many specimens of which adorn the Louvre and the 
British Museum, reproduce in varying phases their daily life, 
their religious ceremonies, splendid furniture, gigantic cities, 
their wars, their cruelties and their conquests. Their hierogly- 
phic and cuneiform documents have been deciphered; their libra- 
lies of science and art, the records of their civilization and hiih 
tory, are spread before the modem student, as if they were but 
of yesterday. 

Whatever opinions we may entertain respecting the origin of 
things, for the purposes of scientific study, we may diHtinguicfb 
in the past two great epochs. First, that of metapby»icftl re- 
search; secondly, that of physical discovery. The agfj of I'ori- 
cles in Greece was the culmination of the first, &nrl our own ibftt 
of the second. 

As all knowledge centers in medical swrirmcfj, V^th tufdhodn of 
research are necessary to its comphiUsu fim; hftucji (zyf.ry ft^<5 tiud 
school of thought has made eoninhntioriH ifj xuf-Au-Xuh, hiul It 
may be profitable to make a brief nkttifth ol thft r^rpr^JiSt/jnUltivfe^ 
of our prof easion as we find ih^-.m tf^wfttUi^ ftJi</v^ th4& fo^H hU(i 
clouds of imperfect hi«ttorir;al re^;orrJ«, 

According to Eber», wh Lat^? takfVu:ftX J>^(»yri hofu Eif/yj/t, 
zeacbiog back to the l^th dyaAiJtf.y, ipi(} yns^tn Mhr^ Chmi, 
representing the medical prorf/frfJKStt/yf* fA ihfkt <w»f ly fWferi/^d f$k fth//r- 
ongbly organized and wM ihfomi^A. A [,r6iA**t/^?kAl hii^U k/:\uj{A 
was attached to the f»emple fA H^ti fkt Tt^^>««, fth/i lh/>** w^^o 
were disposed to ^t.c/-}/ m^^^rn'^^ f^tt^df i»^ijt^zihi/ fiM ib^h,iuihhti/^u 
for the degree ol Hc^Vr^^ i^tkf^ Jt/:^^it ft/* titJ: tt»./vi:R fMh'hfiuUd mfid- 
ical faculty aft lfeI;op«'/j.U, '»K^u/,is th/f^f ttzt^ifiOid ft/* IUitK<fe«; fcb.- 
dowed with the h'',.:/i:i^Tf^t if*//jf^'/i»^ ^^^ i^i^jKf\\ lu fw.uUi titJi^uuhut^ 
or in any othet hr^^z-ji ^A u^^t j./^f/tJbcM.ir*. 

From the a/t^rv^ * {'►f, "j.^^u ^A fUvA t/:-,', ,!-•>•« t ;<v u^k Ifnut^^^yUJu. wfc 
find tha* nhe T-^-v'*,. ^."^^tj^ ^if^'A aivA ^krxi^\^.i^.k lu fcvf'/ii*^ ^'^ f^thki- 

tf hAd m^'f^ fi^A\^^iklf ift'*ik ^.^.'.'^li^ix^ 1(4^ tejt.ii..U ic£U*'^ikd:^kf 



and the references in the prophetical books of scripture imply 
the same thing. The author of the book of Ecclesiasticus teach- 
es men to '' honor the physician/' and declares that the Lord 
*' hath given men skill in medicine that He might be honored in 
his marvelous works." 

In the twilight of Greek history we find Chiron and .Escula- 
pius famous for their medical skill, and Pliny relates that in 
ancient pictures Achilles wks often represented as scraping ver- 
digris, or carbonate of copper, from the point of his javelin to 
sprinkle it on the wounds of Telephus. Homer represents the 
sage Nestor as saying: 

** A wise physician, skilled our wounds to heal, 
Is more than, armies to the public weal." 

I have said that the age of Pericles in Greece was the culmin- 
ation of philosophical or metaphysical research. I do not mean 
by this that niaterial advancement was neglected, any more than 
that the present age is neglectful of speculation. , The age of 
Pericles was the most glorious period of Athenian history. 
Matchless colonades and temples were then built, which are yet 
the wonder of the world. It was the age of philosophei;s, ora- 
tors and poets. »To this period belong the writings of Hippoc- 
rates, the cotemporary of Socrates. On account of his native 
abilities and acquired information, and his lucid and complete 
account of the natural history of disease in general, he has been 
styled the Father of Medicine. His writings show that he was 
worthy of the admiration, of his own and of succeeding years. 
The inhabitants of Argos voted him a statue of gold, and the 
Athenians conferred upon him the highest honors of the com- 
munity 

The works of Celsus in the first century of the Christian era, 
give ample evidence of the improvement of medical science and 
art since the time of Hippocrates. 

' Galen, in the 2nd century commented upon the works of Hip- 
pocrates and other authors who wrote before his own time, with 
such fidelity to nature, and. exquisite discrimination that he 
becamie the chief authority upon all medical subjects for 1,300 
years. In the latter part of the 6th and beginning of the 7th 
century history names Paulus ^gineta, distinguished as a gen- 
eral practitioner, but chiefly as a surgeon and obstetrician. His 
writings refer to many things not previously known. 

The overthrow of Eoman civilization by the tribes of the 



north, and the burning of the yast Alexandrian library of 700,^ 
000 volumes when the Saracens captured ^Alexandria, in the 
year 640, transferred the seat of knowledge to Arabia and Per- 
sia, and for more than 600 years, down to the close of the 14th 
century, the history of medicine may be termed the Arabic per- 
iod. It was based upon translations of such Greek authors as 
had escaped the flames, although much of original research was 
added. In the Qth century Bagdad, under the patronage of the 
Oaliph Haroun-al-Baschid, could boast of its public hospitals 
and laboratories, and its many thousands of students. In this 
period we meet with the distinguished names of Bbazes, Avicenna, 
Albucasis, and Averroes, and during a large portion of the 
time, the celebrated medical school of Salerno, in Southern Italy, 
was the center from which medical science again radiated into 
Western and Southern Europe. The scholastic philosophy was 
the greatest hindrance to the re-enlightenment of the western 
nations, but with the advance of natural methods of study there 
has been corresponding progress in the knowledge of medicine. 
. The anatomical work of Yesalius in the 16th century and 
Harvey's discovery of the circulation of the blood in the 17th 
made possible the classic works of Sydenham, Boerhave, Haller, 
Oolleb, Hunter, Broussais, Bichat, and scores of others who are 
the ornaments of our profession. 

As I am outlining a sketch, and not a history, it is impossible 
to mention more than a few of those whose genius and toil have 
advanced our knowledge to its present high position. The pres- , 
ent century has been especially fertile of such. The names of 
Dupuytren and Velpeau in France, of Abernethy and Brodie in 
England, of Syme and Listen and Simpson in Scotland, of 
OoUes and Hamilton in Ireland, Graefe and Bindfleisch in Ger- 
many, of Scarpa and Porta in Italy, as well as those of Physick, 
Gross, Mott, Parker, VanBuren, Warren, Stone, Dudley, Davis, 
and others of our own country, will live for centuries in grateful 
remembrance. 

It would be almost unpardonable, even in a brief sketch, not 
to mention Marion Sims, who may be said to be the founder of 
modern gynecology, and Lister, whose antiseptic treatment of 
wounds made such a revolution in surgery. 

It is a matter of genuine pride with every American surgeon 
that one of their own number. Dr. Ephraim McDowell of Ken- 
tcuky, was the first ovariotomist in the world, and that his fol- 
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lowers, Atiee, Peaslee, Spencer Wells, Keith, and Tait, have 
added thousands of years to the life of women. 

With a feeling somewhat similar, I direct 'your attention to 
improvements in our science which are made nearer home. In 
September, 1886, at the annual meeting of the American Gyne- 
cological Society, held in Baltimore, the President, Dr. Thad- 
deus A. Beamy, of Cincinnati, referring to the total extirpation 
of the uterus for cancer, an operation whose good results speaks 
favorably for it, says " the most rational method of performing 
the operation is the one devised by Dr. L. 0. Lane, of Califor- 
nia." The worthy President of our faculty wears his honors 
meekly, and we trust he will be spared to wear them long. 

The rapid sketch we have made of the progress of medical 
knowledge shows it to be a river which is fed by numerous rills. 
It is also a treasure which is committed to its graduates for use 
and increase. It is no solitary conception, nor exclusive dog- 
ma, starting from the genius of a single mind, and carried out 
more or less faithfully by its followers. It is truth respecting 
the body and mind of man, as it has been filtered through the 
history of ages. 

Such an origin of medical science renders it both conservative 
and progressive. It fosters research, suppresses abnormal en- 
thusiasm, waits patiently for confirmation of theories, but ac- 
cepts willingly proved and practical results. The present atti- 
tude of the profession towards what is known as the germ- 
, theory is an illustration of my meaning. Hundreds of skilled 
observers are encouraged to work patiently, among the bacterial 
forms of life; each new addition to their life-history is carefully 
recorded and compared with what is already known; every prac- 
tical suggestion which seems to promise aid in surgery or medi- 
cine is tried, yet, because of its conservative loyalty to absolute 
truth, medical science hesitates to pronounce bacteria, in every 
case, to be the causes of disease. 

The origin of scientific medicine makes exclusive dogmas im- 
possible to it. There were indeed many medical scjctaries in the 
past, which is only another way of saying that there were many 
thoughtful enquiring minds, whose genius impressed their ideas 
upon their contemporaries; and it is not too much to say that 
all had some good in them, but a true physician cannot be held 
in bonds to any theory. The possibility of medical sects shows 
that our science encourages personal and independent thought. 
There has never been a pope nor council in science, to pro- 
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nounce, ex cathedra, upon a theory or opinion, and it is to be 
hoped that there never will be. 

All history shows, however, that those who forsake the tradi- 
tions and spurn the labors of the past are always ready to follow 
some ignis fatuus over the quagmire of uncertain speculation. 
Hence the vagaries and inconsistencies of the sect which follows 
the dogma similia similibus curantur. Hence the crudities of the 
vegetarians, who follow the lead of the Thoinpsonians. Hence 
also the gross ignorance of the so-called hygienic, electric, and 
physio-medical sect, and the rest of the genus. 

The origin we attribute to true medical science renders pro- 
gress in medical education a necessity. As the old fashioned 
apprenticeship to a country doctor is wholly unsuitable to the 
needs of our large cities, so the enlarged sphere of professional 
knowledge requires a frequent adjustment of the curriculum of 
study. A better elementary foundation will be necessary in the 
future. The time is not far distant when our medical colleges 
must demand for every matriculant, not merely such an edu- 
cational drill as maybe the result of a high-school or collegiate 
course in ordinary studies, but also an examination in elemen- 
tary physics, chemistry and natural history. It is the study of 
these cognate sciences, to which the excess of the European 
period of pupillage over ours is largely to be attributed. We 
also need still longer courses of instruction. To cram into three 
years such a mass of principles and details as a respectable 
American college requires for graduation is a great trial of en- 
durance. If we appropriated four years to it we should turn 
out healthier brains and stronger bodies. 

Among the pleasant things to be noted in medical progress is 
the fact that our science is fast attaining an international posi- 
tion. The press makes all discoveries common property, and 
men of genius and industry are devoting themselves to dissemin- 
ating scientific truth in all lands, so that in a few years it will 
be impossible to distinguish belween American and English, or 
French and German systems of medicine and surgery. 

Now and then a medical pedant may be found, who studiously 
ignores all save those of his own fatherland, or of his own set, 
but such examples are not numerous, and rapid intercommuni- 
cation between nations soon brings on a common platform such 
workers as Billroth, Frey and Koch of Germany; Cornhill and 
Banvier of France; Beale, Klein and McCheyne of England; 
and Sternberg of the United States. I select these names be- 
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cause their works are supplemental to each other and must all 
be studied by one who desires to have an accurate yiew of 
modern medicine. 

Dr. Billings' address before the British Medical Association 
last summer was a learned and eloquent effort, but largely an 
apology for the -large number of physicians in the United States 
in proportion to the population and for the superficial inference 
from that fact that they must be less skillful. The view taken 
by Prof. Wood in his introductory address in the University of 
Pennsylvania, more than thirty years ago, of the difference 
between the European and American physician, seems to be 
more applicable, as an explanation, '^ the American physician 
is the more practical, the European the more scientific.*' *' The 
American is apt to cast a careless eye upon the obscure depths 
where he can see no bottom, passes unheedingly the curious and 
beautiful results of minute investigation, which, whatever may 
hereafter be the case, have yet, as he is disposed to think, 
yielded no practical fruits, and devotes himself to those iux 
quiries by which he can most surely make the sick man well, and 
thereby at once satisfy his conscience and benevolence, and se- 
cure that good will and favorable opinion upon which he hopes 
to build his fortunes." 

To return from this not unnatural digression, I claim with 
honest pride, and not in a spirit of boasting, that this institu- 
tion stands in the ^f ront rank among colleges which provide both 
scientific and practical instruction, according to the true genius 
of medical progress. The proof of this is easy. In this college 
there are two professors for each of the principal departments 
of surgery and general medicine — one whose duties are chiefly 
scientific and descriptive and the other for the clinical and 
practical application of principles. As to normal and patho- 
logical histology, so essential to an understanding of the nature 
of disease, there are not a dozen medical schools in the land, 
besides ours, which require three years study and examinations 
in this department, before graduation. As a consequence of 
this high grade of work, our students quickly receive honors 
from older medical colleges in the east, as well as in France 
and Germany. 

I can assure the graduates of Cooper Medical College that 
you need never feel ashamed of the quality of instruction given 
in our halls, and as we watch your course with commendable 
interest in the years to come, we believe we shall not be ashamed 
of you. 
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IDEALS OF PROFESSIONAL LIFE. 



AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 

COOPER MEDICAL^ COLLEGE, 1886. 

By W. C. BARTLETT, LL. D. 

When the greatest of all teachers appeared in the world, he 
annpunoed that he came not to destroy, but to save. The phy- 
sician stands for the conservation of human -life. That is his 
mission. Otherwise his profession is without significance. He 
is great or small as he honors that profession, or belittles it by 
unworthy aims and ends. He is more of a power in the world 
than ever before, because he may grasp all the experience and 
remedial knowledge of two thousand years. In some good 
sense, he is the heir of all the ages. For |none of the sub- 
stantial gains of medical science have ever been lost. Myths 
there have been, the adumbrations or shadows of things, which 
went back to the darkness out of which they came; theories 
there have been, which were received at the front door, and 
cartly dismissed at the back door. But among the lost arts, 
there is no record that any great discovery in the healing art 
has ever been lost. What has ever been gained for humanity 
has been gained for all time. These and kindred discoveries, 
are invested as it were, with the element of immortality. They 
are so infinitely precious that the world will not let them die^ 
There can never be a nobler mission in this world of ours than 
that which undertakes to mitigate the ills of humanity. When 
some fool raises the question whether life is worth living, it 
may be said that in his case perhaps it is not, since there is a 
Tery great surplus of fools in the world, and the loss of one 
here and there can generally be made good with a line or two 
of obituary "doggerel. But for a' wholesome normal humanity 
that has entered into life, taken firm hold of it, surveyed its 
grand possibilities, caught the inspiration of discovery, of in- 
vestigation, of wrestling with great problems, of mortal and im- 
mortal victories to be won along all the lines of human pro* 
gross, — such lives never had so great a value as they have to- 
day. 
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And this unit of value has a higher . expression because 
the greater gains of invention, of discovery, not only in medi- 
cine, but in the arts and sciences, are marshaled on the side of 
human life. The saving agencies are greater thaji the destroy- 
ing ones. This beneficent preponderance of force will increase 
from age to age. Were it otherwise, the race would be 
doomed. No great cataclysm or convulsion of nature could 
work so disastrously as the combination of subtle agents which 
science has mad^ if once turned against humanity. The 
chemist knows the combination of dynamite. For him it is a 
grand discovery because it can be used to hew out pathways of 
commerce, to cut canals, bore tunnels through the mountains, 
and blast away dangerous rocks on which ships have been 
wrecked. The anarchist, under an infernal inspiration, em- 
ploys the same agent to murder a few men and to strike terror 
into others. The beneficent use is large, wide reaching, and 
dominant. The diabolical use limited, isolated, obscure. The 
scientist is honored because in the use of his agent the moun- 
tains are brought down to the plains. The anarchist is hung 
up as a scare-crow in the field. Drugs known to be subtle 
poisons are used extensively as remedial agents. The criminal 
use is relatively small. Electricity may explode deadly tor- 
pedoes under the sea, but its larger use is in sending mes- 
sages of commerce, of love and grace and peace, over the land 
and under the sea. 

Do you say that never before has science and inventive genius 
built up such destructive enginery for war? But do wars 
increase on that account ? The hymn of peace is more perva- 
sive and universal than the trumpet blasts of war. Even guns- 
turned upon the enemy are not more destructive than fevers and 
epidemics in camps, whither the surgeon and the sanitary com- 
mission have gone, to snatch life out of the very jaws of death. 
More and more, as humanity progresses, all hostile and 
deadly forces are turned to the account of life and peace. Is it 
a vain prophecy, that the sum of mortal antagonisms will be ever 
decreasing^ until finally, all the elements become obedient to 
human will? — tides, winds, atmospheres, electric currents, 
light, heat and cold in one concurrent ministry for the release 
from bondage and for tlie enlargement and enrichment of hu- 
man life ? Man is worth more than he was a thousand years 
ago, because the sum of his knowledge is greater which he can 
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torn to beneficent accoont. As he is worth more so is the phy- 
sician, both personaUj and in his profession. More than to 
any others, the weakness, and the yalne and dignity of human 
life must be to him a great and ever present fact. There is no 
mystery ab9at decay and final dissolution. For that process is 
going on, as fax as we know, in aU the uniyerse. A dead but- 
terfly, a dead man, and a dead world are only gradations in one 
line of retrocession; while the evolution and procession of life 
is eternal. If there be any mystery it is in l^e itself, and great- 
est at the point where matter and spirit are linked together, 
and act and react upon each other. The learned physician never 
underrates the value of metaphysics. It is good to be wide- 
eyed, to have sharpness of vision, to know something of the 
constitution of a human soul, to perceive how physical disor-. 
ders bring on mental hallucinations, and how a disordered mind 
preys upon the body, until little by little this human wreckage 
is complete. 

Just here is an indefinable realm for subtle conceptions and 
for the play of the finest remedial skill. The disciplined student 
enters cautiously here. He disdains to play upon human credu- 
lity. He works intelligently, and by well appointed means. 
He observes that all along this border land the quack and the 
charlatan have set up their tents. This ignorant volubility 
plays against a mountain of credulity. Ever and again Carlyle's 
satire is recalled: " There are thirty-five millions of people in 
England, mostly fools." The changes are rung upon the old 
platitudes that all diseases of the body are merely imaginary, 
and that when the mind is once brought into a healthy con- 
dition all disease disappears. This spiritual sanitation by means 
of quackery is as old as the record of humanity. The magician, 
the enchantress, the Indian doctor, and all the ignorant hosts 
of empirics and pretenders play upon the imagination. And 
whether it be divination, sorcery or diabolism, it is only part 
of an old system in which science has no part, and crafty pre- 
tense is exalted by many tongues. The broad avenue of ap- 
proach is the old one. The uninformed are superstitious, they 
have faith . in whatever is wierd, occult and mysterious. In 
their minds, it has a supernatural element, an all prevailing 
hidden force, something from above or beneath employed for the 
mastery of disease. The medicine man among the Indians 
practices this diabolism. The more hideous his contortions, the 
more he croons, dances and shouts, the more certainly the 
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patient believes the devil will be driven out of him. This 
exorcism is universal among ignorant peoples. The curative 
process has little value unless it is involved in mystery and 
brought about by occult means. This vein of superstitious 
healing can be traced along the course of more than three 
thousand years. It has no true relation to science, for that 
as applied to medicine, is as open as the day. It is ever at the 
front challenging investigation, turning the light on every false 
theory, demanding*that every discovery in the realm of healing 
shall at once be made known for the benefit of humanity. 

Wherever a community rises to the higher planes of intelli- 
gence, quackery will be outlawed. Great is the calamity when 
the people are willing and eager to pay a premium for every 
(iheat and every sham that brazen impostors offer as remedial 
agents. The latter day curse is disguised in the charlatan who 
plays upon the ignorance and superstition of a part of the com- 
munity and profits by nostrums and juggling, while hisj victims 
hasten on to death. The superstitious negro resorts to voodo-' 
ism to put the devil into his adversary. The less superstitious 
Indian resorts to incantations and diabolism* to drive him out« 
And the ignorant quack resorts to nostrums and occult practices 
to keep him in. Against all these abuses of human credulity 
society needs some measure of protection. For as sure as a 
community cannot have learned and competent men in the pro- 
fession of medicine, it will accept and tolerate the unlearned — 
the boastful and noisy pretender — for ignorance every where 
fraternizes with ignorance. And the intelligence and moral ele- 
vation of a community can be pretty accurately gauged at any 
time by the number of charlatans and impostors sustained by 
its patronage. Why for years have some hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, resorted for medical aid to a Chinese quack who was ig- 
norant of the circulation of the blood, and knew no more about 
human anatomy than a donkey knows of Greek ? And why in 
a city of 275,000 people, was the office of coroner filled by a 
pretentious charlatan whose ignorance of medical science had 
been only less conspicuous than his rabble rousing harangues 
on sandjlots and on street comers ? Over against this night side 
are set the institution and the men who are called to honor a 
great profession by separating it from this mass of ignorance 
and imposition as far as heaven is frpm earth. 

Of medicine more than of any other profession it may be said 
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that all the lines of modern scientific investigation either interlace 
with it, or are parallels which converging, sooner or later^ may 
run into it. Nothing in the whole range of human knowledge 
can come amiss. The medical scientist takes up the microscope 
to study the germs of disease. This new and marvelous scru- 
tiny takes him beyond all unaided vision into outlying worlds, 
and nearer than ever before to the awful mystery of life and 
death. There is the revelation of protoplasms and cells — of 
microbes and bacteria — of atoms and diatoms — of worlds above 
and worlds beneath — of dust under the feet, either pulsing 
with life or having some secret to yield up for the benefit of hu- 
manity. All the lower forms of life have some relation to the 
higher ones. Botany and the biology of plants are his garden 
reservations for scientific enquiry. Chemistry and mineralogy 
are but annexes of his medical laboratory. And so by whatso- 
ever side door he shall enter any of these outlying and related 
kingdoms, he will come back to his main vocation a broader and 
better equipped man. The time has come when more than ever 
before, it is required of men in the learned professions that they 
shall know, not only one thing well, but many things. Aifd no 
men ever needed the key of the universe more than they who are 
called to be eyes to the blind and feet to the lame, and a living 
hope and inspiration to those hovering between life and death. 
The dominion of man over nature is only known along some 
border lands. It is not supernatuialism, but a wider and more 
profound knowledge of what is in nature. When philosophy comes 
to declare that the universe is composed of two things — nature and 
the soul— it leaves us there each to find out as best he can, the abso- 
lute and eternal order of things. What is drawn from books and 
human experience is only a partial equipment. The gates of a 
vast outlying kingdom are all ajar. The reign of law, of matter 
and spirit, and of an infinite intelligence over it all, is com- 
plete. The great end to be sought is to find the law and to 
give it a right interpretation. Just as these discoveries pro- 
gress the modern miracles of healing disappear. No one can 
set bounds to the possibilities of great discoveries even in the 
near future. If fifty years ago one had said: "I shall live to 
see the day when the surgeon will cut off a man's legs and he 
shall know no pain;" the natural response would have been: 
''Ah, then you expect to see miracles!" The day came, and 
there was no miracle, only one going a little before, entered in 
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through one of the gates that stood ajar, and thenceforth a 
great cry and sob of pain was hushed in the world. 

If the professional man makes occasional excursions into 
the fields of literature he will be enriched thereby. It is good 
sometimes to browse in large pastures3 to find the spice bushes, 
the mints and balsams that impart a new flavor to life. Liter- 
ature counteracts certain narrowing tendencies of an exclusively 
professional life. One needs to get over the wall and see what 
there is on the other side. Does the world think less of Dr. 
John Brown that he wrote ** Rab and His Friends," or " Spare 
Hours T ' Or of Sir Henry Holland, the physician to Victoria, 
that he published that delightful book ^* Eecollections of a Past 
Life/' where such a wealth of observation, incident and exper- 
ience is recorded as rarely distinguishes the life of any medical 
man ? Or of the genial and humor loving Dr. Holmes for his 
brilliant sayings as the '^ Autocrat of the Bret&kfast Table-," or 
the wierd and strange psychological story of ** Elsie Venner?" 
And was Agassiz less supreme that he added to his knowledge 
of medicine, a knowledge minute and marv.elous of all that wide 
and related kingdom of natural history until in the fullness 
and simplicity of a great soul he was greater than any prince or 
potentate in all the world ? 

It does not follow that every professional man should have a 
literary career, or take to literature either for fame or fortune . 
This supplemental work is good to sweeten life, to freshen it, 
and to give a better relish for hard routine work. As one 
gathers- new elasticity both of body and mind by running 
off to the woods, or to the streams where the water falls are 
musical, and the leaning alders give out a faint perfume, and the 
water spirit sports in the ouzel and trout play and leap, and the 
breath of the south wind is as the breath of Heaven, — so one is 
refreshed by making brief excursions into the widening domain 
of literature. It is good to know the masterful thought of the 
world, even for one day. It is good to have fthe attrition of 
many minds to waken all the dormant intellectual forces. 
Whatever may be the profession, if one makes the circuit of it 
in a perfunctory way, there is always a tendency to contraction. 
Nothing is more pitiable than that one in a great and noble call- 
ing, should belittle it, or sujSer it to belittle the man. Yet the 
observer cannot' go amiss of such instances in the whole round 
of the learned professions. When there is a perfect content- 
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ment with small facts and precedents, then the mummTfring 
process hegins. And this sterility is the more insufferable be^ 
caiis6 all the vitalizing forces of the world have been touched by 
a quickening spirit, as if the invisible finger of Grod had been 
laid on the sools of men. The disease of vacuity is far, more to 
be dreaded than the strain of overwork. 

The best renewal of life does not come from a cessation of 
work, but rather from the facility with which one can shift the 
burden. The angel over the right shoulder never yet inspired 
one to do less than his best. It is the demon over the left that 
blinds to great opportunities and noble ideals. The ideal pat* 
tern of excellence is revealed in the mount as it was of old; and 
the divine injunction is ever in force to work up to that pattern. 
And working so, no man's life is a failure; for he triumphs as 
he lives and struggles from day to day, and the moral of his 
death is a triumph. I have seen a heroic surgeon, with one lung 
gone, and the other goi]»g, whose presence in the sick chamber 
was as the brightness of the morning, even when the sharpness 
of death was upon him. He visited patients one day, and lay 
down and died on the next day. As sure as heroism and noble 
endeavor are immortal, thid man's life was a triumph, both in 
the race and at the goal. As long as this institution exists will 
the example of high endeavor and accomplished work of the 
eminent man whose name it bears, quicken, encourage and in- 
spire young men to work up to the same ideals with the certainty 
of permanent and honorable success^ 

I knew an eminent artist who painted a picture in and out 
twenty times before he had realized his own ideal. But when 
he could look upon it as a poem on canvas, a bit of nature trans- 
figured and glorified by the master's touch, then he had his 
crowning reward; for one hour of honorable triumph balances 
all the long hours of defeat. But the crowning satisfaction only 
comes if the result be worthy of the effort. A distinguished 
Oriental scholar ^pent a year in trying to find out why a vowel 
point was in a certain place in the Hebrew text. At the end of a 
year of patient investigation he found that it was no vowel point 
at all — only an accidental fly-speck. The talent for patient re- 
search — for the long pull at the very roots of things — is so much 
capital at the outset of professional Ufa And as for genius — 
there may be more of it in the penitentiaries than in any other 
institutions of the land. 
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We are consfcanfcly told that the professions are over-crowded. 
That is a hilf truth. The other half is that they are not over- 
crowded — with those who are working towards the higher ideals, 
and for that very reason there is a great deal of unoccupied room. 
The men of low ideals will never fill these places. There is a 
great reservation on the heights, and the few do not elbow each 
other there. 

Is the proportion of eminent lawyers greater than one per 
cent, of the whole ? That is, of such as are every way qualified 
to become judges of the highest Federal tribunals? What 
is the ratio of eminent ministers ? — Of men who have joined 
profound scholarship to masterly speech and overcoming faith, 
and have fairly won a large leadership in the world ? Is it not 
beggarly small ? When recently a college president was wanted, 
there were more than an hundred thousand educators to repre- 
sent liberal learning. Yet there was a great dearth of men suited 
to the office; and the answer to enquiries made in the East, was 
substantially: ''There are not enough of these men to go 
round." And why not ? Can any fairer answer be given than 
that some thousands in this most honorable profession were 
running along on dead level lines, and were not working toward 
the highest ideals ? 

Possibly, editors should be exempt from criticism — they are 
engaged for the most part in finding fault with other people — 
and because the vocation has never been elevated to the dignity 
of a profession; and it never ought to be, until a larger propor- 
tion of educated men engage in the business. One may well 
hesitate to say how large the proportion is of those now engaged 
in regulating the world through the press, whose daily need is a 
Webster's dictionary under one arm and an English grammar 
under the other. And yet it is affirmed that the '' profession '' 
is full. Then there is the more hope of it, that by running over, 
incompetent men will be spilled from the surface. They of the 
short pipe and the long draught have made a great deal of tin- 
pan thunder — but no lightning to speak of — or none that struck 
in the right place. The heavens are not cleared up by ipere 
noise, and the salvation of the world does not depend upon ink 
blotches. But for such as are rightly trained to hold this key of 
power — the elect company whose ideal is that the highest honor 
comes at last from a brave defense of right—a steadfast devotion 
to public interests — who sometimes, by faith, hear a Voice be-. 
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yond the stars, saying '* write good words, that shall be lik« 
apples of gold set in pictures of silrer/' — for these there is 
room — and there always will be room as long as the strong tram* 
pie on the weak, and there is a bar of public opinion more potent 
than any other tribunal on the earth. When a young man works 
up to that ideal he has found a profession. Below that he might 
better be pulling stumps and raising cabbages for the market. 

Now, for men who take the first rank, or even the second in 
the profes^dons, there may and ought to be large pecuniary re<> 
wards. But these emoluments are never, legitimately, more 
than incidents of the calling. If money is set up as the highest 
ideal and aim, the chances are that the individual will be a mere 
grubber — on^ of hopeless professional mediocrity. There is no 
moral quality in money, no grand inspiration, and no uplifting 
power. A good environment is not always a fortunate circum- 
stance. Some men need external pressure to put them down on the 
utmost possibilities. I never knew but one young lawyer who, 
upon falling heir to a large fortune, diligently followed his 
profession for the love of it — ^and be was so good that he died 
young. Without a great and engrossing love — a consuming 
zeal that bums into the very soul, no man ever made the 
highest attainments in a chosen profession. He will not set be- 
fore him the highest ideals, but will be content with a smooth 
round life, immense capacity for creature comforba, and a 
limited capacity for the stress and strain of great effort. 

I know a painter who made a national reputation. His pic- 
tures were eagerly sought. They commanded the highest prices. 
In an evil hour, his lower ambition was stirred to build a castle, 
such as he had seen in Europe. He built it, and it brought him 
to the verge of bankruptcy. Thenceforth he painted not for 
fame but for money. The nobler inspiration was gone. He no' 
more invested his work with the subtle quality and indefinable 
grace of high spiritual conceptions. There was no longer a pat- 
tern in the mount for him. So ftiuch canvas covered with paint 
for so much money. The divine spirit went out of the man, and 
another entered in. Then came an era of hack work. Bioh 
men who had paid high prices for his pictures, sent them to the 
auction house to be sold for any part of the original cost. The 
man had gone down on his knees to worship the golden calf. 
Sooner or later one shall come to be like his ideal — shall in some 
sense be translated into its image. No painter ^ver went down 
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on his knees to any golden image who did not long afterward 
show the knee marks of an abject prostration. Agassiz gave 
the key note of his ideal when he said that he could not afford 
to waste his time in earning money; and because he could not, 
it came to him for the asking. Since the world began no true 
poet has written one immortal line for money. Milton never 
thought of the beggarly five pounds he was to receive for the 
grandest epic of all the ages. 

When Tennyson undertook to write at so much a line^ he 
dropped down from the height of inspiration and wrote such 
jingling lines that critics said, " What ails the poet laureate that 
there should be such rhymes as poetsnever said or sung?" Nor has 
any great thing ever been done in literature on the low level of a 
money inspiration. If one shall sit down to write a book 
with the uppermost thought that it will bring so much coin, he 
will write nothing that ought to live. No divine spirit will 
descend upon him. There will be the vox ei prceterea nihil, a 
letting loose of a torrent of words, without one great and ferti-' 
lizing thought. And because the making of books is so largely 
the outcome of mere commercial tricks and trade, the world is 
overloaded with trash fit only for jsome great and devouring 
Gonfiagration. Given, a money haunted scribe, a conscienceless 
publisher, and a'demoniac spirit in the very wheels of the press, 
the slums of the .world will be raked over for incident and 
story, in wjiich there is not one thought nor one motive for high 
endeavor and nobility of -life. 

The masters of sculpture and painting, of poetry and fiction^ 
of music and oratory, and of the divine arts of teaching and 
healing have not wrought so. Something had come to them^ 
some gift of touch, some illumination, some grace of inspiration, 
some perception of grand ideals towards which they wrought 
with an all sustaining hope of final fruition. Nothing has yet been 
done so well in this world that it may not be better done on some 
more perfect day. There is still* the early dawn and the child- 
hood of the world. The unknown of to-day melts into the 
light of the known on the morrow. For every new man who is 
called to the dignities and duties of professional life, if he will 
but strive lawfully, will have none other than the highest ideal^ 
there is both room and the welcome of an open-handed world 
to^all its honorable struggles and to all its crowning rewards^ 



